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the man with whom you make it, you will never attain 
anything in the cause of arbitration. The right bargain 
is beneficial to both. That is the sort of bargain that is 
the life of trade, and that really represents that large and 
liberal spirit of commerce that was spoken of so strongly 
this morning. 

Another matter that has hindered us is the prejudice 
that grew out of the Civil War. I was rather sorry these 
quotations were made this morning ; but since they were 
made let me revert to one of them. That English speaker 
who alluded to " the late Union" spoke of a fact. Wo 
were sore, undoubtedly, that the disruption had occurred ; 
it was a bitter thing that there should be a war between 
the North and the South. But it did for a time break up 
the union of the states. The Supreme Court, only last 
Monday,* held that the government which was main- 
tained in Richmond was to all intents and purposes a de 
facto government, to which all persons living within its 
borders were obliged to submit, and that accordingly a 
trustee was justified in investing the funds of an estate 
under his charge in the bonds of that government. 
Thirty years have passed since then, and it seems to me 
we can be large minded enough now to recognize the fact 
tbat there was a time when the Union was dissevered, that 
we had to restore it, and that it was, on the whole, a 
good thing for humanity, for this country, and for other 
countries, that we succeeded in abolishing the curse of 
African slavery and restoring the union of the states on 
a purer and a lasting basis. 

Now, since we have made up with our brothers across 
the Potomac, I hope we are equally ready to make up 
with our brothers across the Atlantic. Indeed, there are 
many indications that that blessed time of reconciliation 
has come. And having made up, let us see if we cannot 
establish some basis of agreement by which in the future 
we may be free from those gusts of popular passion 
which often hurry nations, against their better judgment, 
into war. England, as well as this country, has a popu- 
lar government. While we believe with all our hearts in 
popular governments, yet we know that they have this 
fault, that they are too liable to be swayed by sudden 
gusts of popular enthusiasm or rage. It is the function 
of the English constitution, it is the function of the con- 
stitution of the United States to hold this Demos in check 
for a little while, to give him time to think, and not to 
permit him to embody in action in a moment the emotion 
that has come into his mighty breast. 

Precisely that function, which the constitution per- 
forms for one nation, an arbitration treaty performs for 
the nations which enter into it. Such a treaty should 
provide what in its nature is a permanent tribunal ; that 
is, a tribunal which, if not always open, can be open, 
without any new law, whenever occasion arises, so that, 
when the quarrels of nations arise, as they will arise, the 
responsible authorities, on the one side and the other, can 
at once say, " This question we have agreed to submit to 
this tribunal. Mr. Attorney-General, prepare the case 
for submission." Thus at once, with delays on one side 
and checks on the other, the steam blows off in a legiti- 
mate channel, instead of exploding and bursting the 
boiler to pieces. 

That, in a word, is the object of an arbitration treaty. 
I will not speak of the form of the treaty ; so much has 
been said as to make this unnecessary. But 1 will 
*Baldy v. Hunter. Oisinion filed May 31, 1898. 



answer a question which has been asked in regard to the 
enforcement of the judgment of such a tribunal. In that 
matter we have much experience to guide us ; there is 
hardly an instance, among the many arbitrations that 
have been held between civilized nations, in which there 
has been an absolute refusal to carry out the award of the 
court. This has sometimes been irksome, sometimes 
there has been postponement ; but in the end experience 
shows that the feeling of honor, of regard for plighted 
faith, is sufficiently strong in the breasts of the civilized 
world to bring to obedience even the unwilling and the 
reluctant. 

We have another illustration of this law, both in 
England and in this country, in the settlement by arbi- 
tration of disputes between labor and capital. It has 
sometimes been proposed to make submission to the 
award of arbitration compulsory in such cases; but the 
labor unions, as well as the capitalists, have always ob- 
jected to this. And yet in every instance, so far as 
memory serves me, those awards have been complied 
with. There is a sense of honor, a sentiment of con- 
science, in the breast of man, which, when he has agreed 
to submit to the decision of a court, is stronger than the 
arm of the sheriff or the posse comitatus, and which en- 
forces obedience. Obedience which is brought about in 
that way is best of all. 

It is therefore with the greatest hope, not perhaps of 
immediate success, but still with confident hope and 
assured faith, that we, not at all discouraged by anything 
which has happened since our last meeting, are prepared 
to go on in the cause of arbitration . 



The Forces Which Make For Peace 
Between England and America. 

BY BISHOP E. G. ANDREWS, D.D. 

Mr. Chairman, and Friends, — The proposition under 
discussion seems to me almost axiomatic. The two 
great nations sprang from a common stock ; the same 
blood flows in their veins. They have a common history ; 
the memory of centuries long gone by are precious to 
both of them. They have a common political constitu- 
tion, for though the one has a queen and the other a 
president, both are governed by the people and for the 
people. Of course, this is more perfectly true in Eng- 
land since the Reform Bill of 1832 ; but the tendency of 
all English history, during latter centuries has been to- 
ward this result. It is said that once Queen Victoria 
was in conference with Mr. Gladstone, and as he urged 
upon her some unpalatable measure, she said, "Sir, do 
you know who I am? I am the Queen of England!" 
To which he replied, " Madam, do you know who I am? 
I am the people of England." And the people triumphed. 

We have, again, a common jurisprudence ; the basis of 
our law and of its administration is alike. We have a 
common literature ; Spenser and Shakespeare belong to 
us both. On the same shelves, in either country, you 
will find Tennyson and Browning with Longfellow and 
Lowell ; Bryce and Green and Hume, with Bancroft and 
Motley ; Chalmers and Liddon with Channing and Brooks. 
The thoughts that occupy the mind, the feelings that im- 
pel the heart are the same in the two nations. We have 
a common religion, the religion of one God, the Father 
of all mankind, interpreted .variously as to the mode of 
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his revelation and the particular process by which it takes 
effect upon men ; nevertheless, a common religion. We 
have common interests ; we are one great solidarity. 
America cannot suffer and England not suffer ; it cannot 
prosper and England not prosper. 

These two nations, more than a hundred years ago, 
agreed upon a treaty of peace which was to be perma- 
nent. It has never been broken except in one instance, 
for a brief and slight war. Now the simple question is, 
"Shall these two peoples be ever more in peril of being 
swept hastily and by jingoism into war?" After twenty 
arbitrations, more or less successful and impressive, is it 
not possible to have the friendship of the two nations 
given such a definite form, that we may be always sure 
of arbitration and may never be at the mercy of dema- 
gogues and jingoes? Are we to be in peril, from year to 
year, of the loss of values immeasurable in our commercial 
transactions and of greater moral losses, through the in- 
competency or unwisdom of some secretary of foreign 
affairs or of some king or president ? This problem two 
such nations as these ought to solve at once and to solve 
it effectively. 

I am glad to recognize the conditions and the forces 
that serve toward this end. Some of them are very im- 
pressive. Both of these countries are under a system of 
jurisprudence that could be very easily adapted to the 
work we are proposing. Both have a habit of subordi- 
nation to law and to judicial decisions. It runs in our 
English blood to respect the decisions of a duly constitu- 
ted tribunal. Other forces also are working toward a 
permanent tribunal of arbitration. Our intercommuni- 
cation is being vastly increased, we know one another 
better, we recognize the similarity of our institutions, 
our habits of thought, our aims. Why then should we 
be in antagonism because a narrow ribbon of water in- 
tervenes between America and England. 

We are coming to a time when the rights and interests 
of the great masses of toilers are to rule the governments 
of this world. These two governments, more than others, 
are now determined by the interests of the workman and 
his family. It is not always to be the case that kings or 
chiefs of the state are to determine questions of wa°and 
of peace. It is these vast masses of men, upon whom 
the burden of war must fall, who must be consulted and 
who will be consulted ; and that fact also tends towards 
this conclusion that we hope for. 

And, above all, I take joy in recognizing that we are 
coming to an interpretation of Christianity as a practical 
rule of life, such as I think our fathers did not have. 
The wisdom of the fathers was very great ; instances of 
the finest Christian culture, in the discernment of ethical 
laws and its embodiment in Christian life, are to be found 
in the history of all the centuries past. I suppose, how- 
ever, that by degrees, but surely, we are coming to 
apprehend pure religion and undefined before God and the 
Father as combining with personal purity a broad con- 
secration to the welfare of the communitv and to the up- 
building of humanity, and that we give" an emphasis to 
this second head which was unknown to the fathers. We 
are not turning away from doctrines or organizations • I 
speak lightly of neither. I believe in dogma ; I do not 
know how we are to get a strong religious character with- 
out strong religious convictions. I believe in organiza- 
tion ; but beyond all questions of doctrine and organiza- 
tion is this question of the life of Christ in the souls of 



men, the great all-dominating, ever effective charity 
which consecrates life and its resources to the service of 
society. That interpretation of religion, spreading more 
and more in both these lands, will in the end lead to the 
result for which we look to-night. And when that result 
shall come, between these great nations, it will be the 
harbinger of peace far and wide. 

It is said there are one hundred and ten millions of 
English-speaking people on the globe. It would be a 
great thing to relieve those millions from all apprehension 
of war as between themselves. But these people are re- 
lated to two or three times as many, as holding them 
under their domination. Whoever thinks of India, with 
its two-hundred and seventy-five million people under 
English sway, and of the islands of the sea, and of the 
great portions of the Dark Continent, which owe alle- 
giance, in one form or another to the same great power, 
cannot fail to see that to remove one-fourth of the whole 
human family from the category of danger, and to give 
them the peace of God, will be an immeasurable blessing 
to the whole world. 

If we can have one-fourth of the world's population 
settling their internal difficulties in an international tri- 
bunal, what will the effect be upon other nations? It is 
inevitable that they will shortly adopt, either among 
themselves or with us, the same method of dealing with 
international difficulties. And some day, it may be far 
off, like that 

"Far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves." 
it will come to pass that this world will be at rest. 

Some interpret the love of God as assuring the ulti- 
mate welfare of every human being, irrespective of pres- 
ent character. We who do not assent to so broad an 
inference, do, nevertheless, feel that somehow, in this 
world's great movement toward love and unity, there will 
be a vindication of God's infinite love and of His infinite 
wisdom in the human creation and in the government of 
the race ; and that the outcome of national as well as in- 
dividual life will justify the sentiment of Browning's oft- 
quoted words: 

" God's in his heaven! 
All's right with the world." 



A Plea for a Broader Policy. 

BY PROFESSOR JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ, OF VASSAR 
COLLEGE. 

The movement for international arbitration seems to 
me to meet, in general, a reception which is most cordial. 
I have never found, either in France or in this country, a 
man who denied the desirability of international arbitra- 
tion ; the only objection I have heard is that it is im- 
practicable. Some have said that it is Utopian; to 
which my answer is that all those great principles and 
ideas which have become the patrimony of civilized peo- 
ple have been considered Utopian at the outset. Christi- 
anity itself is the wildest Utopia which has ever been 
presented to men ; and yet to-day we see it in the life of 
humanity, swaying men, leading them, controlling them, 
directing and shaping their lives. 

But we are discussing especially this evening the ques- 
tion of arbitration with England. To me, this is simply 
the application to one nation of this great general princi- 
ple. I have no objection to an arbitration treaty with 



